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LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 


AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vor. IV. JULY. No. VIL 


Lapies’ Fairs. 
*¢ But here the needle plies its busy task.” 


Tue art of sewing was the first invention of human skill, and 
probably one of the first manufactures of Tubalcain was that of 
needles. ‘The art has never been lost; wherever man and wo- 
man are found, savage or civilized, sewing, in some manner, is 
practised, so universally, indeed, that it seems an instinct ra- 
ther than an art, and a distinguishing characteristic of the hu- 
man race from every other species of animated nature. 

It must be obvious that an art so long and constantly prac- 
tised has had a powerful effect on the character as well as com- 
fort of the world; and had we time for the investigation, it 
might be easily shown that the refinement of society is depen- 
dent upon the perfection to which needlework is advanced, and 
the estimation in which it is held, and consequently that wo- 
man, to whom this branch of ingenious industry is almost en- 
tirely conceded, wields over the destiny of nations a weapon 
more powerful than the sword of the conqueror. Such a dis- 
sertation is foreign from our purpose, however : our readers 
will easily, without our prompting, refer the improvement of 
manners to different eras in the art of sewing, from that of ne- 
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cessity to the needlework of convenience, of elegance, of |ux- 
ury: and then comes the crowning grace when the work of fair 
fingers is made subservient to the luxury of doing good. 

Considering Ladies’ Fairs among the chief graces of charity 
fostered by the needle, we give, in our plate, a beautiful illustra- 
tion of industry, a young lady, surrounded by all the appurten-— 
ances and means of elegant enjoyment, is devoting herself 
sedulously to the old-fashioned employment of her needle, work- 
ing for the Ladies’ Fair, and thinking of a destitute and sick 
family to whom she hopes a part of the proceeds will be de- 
voted to relieve. Is she not as charming as though she were 
practising airs and graces at her toilette, or holding a tete-a-tete 
with her admirer ? 

We are slow to learn that though 


** In faith and hope the world may disagree, 

Yet all mankind’s concern is charity.” 
Charity of opinion and feeling was doubtless what the moralist 
intended to inculcate ; but in a world like ours, where physical 
wants press so heavily on the helpless, where so many are pov- 
erty-stricken, and require to be fed and clothed before kind 
words can soften their hearts and convince them that compas- 
sion is really felt for their moral wretchedness, and a deep in- 
terest in their eternal welfare, we must always consider a dis- 
position to give alms, if not the purest kind of charity, the most 
certain evidence of that feeling. 

In what manner alms may be best administered, so as to 
bless those who give and those who take, is a question of much 
importance. Doubtless the most essential preparation, by 
which we are fitted to receive benefit from any action, is to 
keep the heart right ; but of the hearts of others we may not 
judge, and of our own we are too often partial judges. We 
must then, in considering the value of the benefits conferred by 
a particular charity, estimate its effects on the conduct and 
character of the giver and receiver; and where the tendency 
of the chosen mode of relieving the distressed is, on the whole, 
productive of much good, we should not relinquish it though 
some objections may exist; for there is no perfect manner of 
charity. If we are’ too careful, we shall always be troubled 
about many things which a more trusting heart and mind would 
have avoided. 

The expediency of Ladies’ Fairs hasbeen, with some excel- 
lent people, a subject of doubt if not disapprobation ; and it 
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has been our lot to hear the matter discussed, feelingly, by 
those who held opposite opinions, and yet were equally en- 
titled to that best of human appellations—the benevolent. 

Those who disapprove this mode of charity, urge the impro- 
priety of the display, that it encourages vanity in young ladies, 
and makes the motive of being seen and admired the predomi- 
nating one in their hearts. 

Another objection is, that the real benefits of the charity are, 
to the poor, very problematical—if one class of sufferers is 
helped another is injured, because the articles sold are princi- 
pally made by the rich, and being disposed of, prevent the sale 
of fancy works of a similar description, which would be made 
by those who have the skill, and depend wholly on their indus- 
try and ingenuity, but who are, by this competition of the Fairs, 
thrown out of employment. 

These, we believe, are the principal objections: let us ex- 
amine them. 

The first objection would be a serious one, if this were the 
only manner of display which could foster vanity, or the most 
likely one to excite and gratify it. But this is not the case. 
Young ladies are seen at places of public resort, and seen, too, 
in their promenades, with quite as much freedom to the ob- 
servers, and hazard to the observed. While the sexes are per- 
mitted to mingle together in elegant amusements, in the pursuits 
of literature, in the worship of God, we cannot discover any im- 
propriety in their occasionally meeting at the shrine of Charity. 

But it is said the Fairs offer encouragement to those who 
would not otherwise be permitted to approach the ladies who 
manage the show: that the purchase of a ticket will give to any 
fellow the freedom of the apartment, and the privilege of gaz- 
ing on the fair managers. So will the purchase of a ticket ad- 
mit the same fellow to the public concerts, the hall of the lecturer, 
and the picture gallery ; and yet what elegant, intelligent and 
virtuous lady refuses to appear at those places of fashionable resort, 
because the ignorant, disagreeable or vicious may gain admit- 
tance ? With such she has no communication ; nor has she any 
when they appear at the Fair where she presides ; nor while 
Fairs are managed discreetly, and in this city they have been so 
managed, will there occur any opportunity for insolence to 
wound the feelings of the most delicate lady. Gentlemen may, 
perhaps, purchase the articles more readily when presented by 
a fair hand, and the beaming of a bright eye may melt their 
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hearts to unusual generosity in the prices they pay for what is 
to them of no value, but as associated with the Fair—yet 
mingling with these visions will be the thoughts of the objects 
to which the money they give will be devoted, and a disposi- 
tion to encourage other benevolent plans will be fostered by 
this exercise of benevolence. The man who purchases articles 
at a Ladies’ Fair is more likely to bestow charity on the next 
applicant, than he who condemns all such means of obtaining 
money for charitable purposes, is to give at any time. 

The second objection has more apparent reasonableness ; for 
if the poor are deprived of an employment, the same amount 
of money they could have earned will not, as a charity, be 
equally beneficial as would the opportunity of gaining it by their 
own industry. Giving alms to those who are able to work is a 
very bad plan. We should not do this. Better let the poor 
earn what we can afford them, even if the labor they perform 
is of no manner of use to us. ‘To a poor woman who has no- 
thing to do, the fairy’s task of assorting feathers and winding 
tangled skeins of yarn, if she can have pay for her industry, 
will be better than a support without labor. But we think the 
articles sold at the Fairs have increased the demand for fancy 
works of a similar description, and so, instead of injuring those 
who make such trifles for a livelihood, they benefit them. 
Those who purchase at the Fairs, with few exceptions, would 
not otherwise purchase at all, but the fact that they did buy has 
a tendency to make fancy works fashionable, and when that is 
accomplished their sale is secure. Whatever is fashionable is 
soon necessary ; and the circumstance, that such articles as 
have been sold at the Ladies’ fairs are now kept at many fancy 
shops, is proof that the ingenious and industrious poor are reap- 
ing benefits from this trade in trifles. 

{t is true the articles for the Fairs are chiefly made gratui- 
tously, and by ladies who are exempt from the necessity of 
earning ; and this circumstance, we consider, will have very 
beneficial consequences. It is exceedingly difficult to give ha- 
bits of domestic industry to those who have no need of labor: 
yet on such habits mainly depends the physical health of wo- 
man, and much of that cheerfulness of mind which makes her 
useful and agreeable at home. We regret to see that, in female 
education, needlework has, of late, been so sadly undervalued. 
The old-fashioned accomplishments of embroidery and tenth 
stitch were preposterous when they demanded all the time of 
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woman, and so would be music, or drawing, or any accom- 
plishment we term literary. A young lady should be trained 
to vary her employments, and display, in every department of 
womanly knowledge, good sense and refined taste; and she 
may as truly exhibit sense, and taste, and elegance of fancy in 
her needlework, as in reciting philosophy, quoting poetry, or 
playing the harp. 

The truth is, that in female education there is now danger 
from excess of mental culture. The mind is dragged and 
driven to make exertions beyond its abilities, and the constitu- 
tion fails in the effort, and from the confinement to which 
girls are subjected at school, particularly when their stu- 
dies are likewise continued at home. Some relaxation 
should be allowed, and then a taste for the beauties of needle- 
work, and for all feminine employments in which fancy and 
skill are blended with industry, may be cultivated; and surely 
when these are called forth, and directed by the pure motive of 
relieving the distressed, they are deserving of high praise. “I 
have made all these articles during mornings and ‘holiday s,” said 
a pretty young lady as she showed me a varicty of butterfly 
needle books, pin cushions of many forms, and other ingenious 
and beautiful creations that completely covered her work table. 
‘¢] engaged to make a dozen articles for the Fair,” continued 
the lovely girl, ** but I liked the employment so well that I have 
made double the number. Mother thought [ would be soon 
tired of rising so early, and I thought so too; but I have felt 
better for it every day, and I learn my lessons at school better, 
because I must study and be industrious there, so that I can 
have more time at home to work on these pretty things.” 

Here is the true secret of making the rich industrious, itis to 
give them a pleasurable motive for exertion. ‘The poor must 
labor to live, but a young lady who can have every pecuniary 
wish gratified without taking thought for the means, is in great 
danger of becoming indolent, useless, selfish and unhappy. So 
far as the Ladies’ Fairs have relieved the rich from ennui and 
the poor from suffering, they have done good, much good, and 
we hope they willbe continued. ‘The money obtained should 
be sacred to the sick and helpless ; suffering age and destitute 
childhood seem the proper objects of this charity ; and the 
young and rich, while devoting their time and thoughts to these, 
may be assured that they will do honor to themselves by exhi- 
biting their industry and ingenuity, their skill in needlework, 
and the devotion of that skill to benevolent purposes. 
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The Trunk from Sea. 


Tue Trunk From SEA. 


Strength of my strength, around me, lest 1 sink, 
Place thine Almighty arm, and bear me up!— 
Lest I should faint, and thus refuse to drink, 
When ’tis my Father who presents the cup! 
This double trial of the heart and flesh, 
How shall I stand till thou the power supply ? 
This fearful opening of the wound afresh, 
How can I ar with no Physician by ? 


I knew my son—I knew too well that he 
, Had found his dying pillow on the wave. 

I knew the solemn wailing of the sea— 
*T was still the dirge o’er his unfathomed grave. 

Yet, strange delusion !—worse than vain deceit !— 
How oft to this weak fancy did it seem 

That, still, my child and I on earth should meet— 
That I'd been struggling through a troubled dream. 


For, when he last was folded to my heart, 
The tide of life in his young breast was high. 
I from his cheek have seen no rose depart— 
Have mark’d no lustre fading from his eye! 
But now, this awful speaker !—as the lid 
Slowly is raised its bosom to unveil, 
Truth, like a bolt that in the cloud was hid, 
Bursts on my sight, and strikes the spirit pale! 


Here is the vesture—here’s the constant friend, 
Wrapped in deep silence in the case of gold, 
Whose little hand was by him to the end, 
Nor rested till its master’s hand was cold ! 
Here is the seal that all his letters bear—— 
The chain—the gift which near his heart was worn, 
O, sad memorial ; here’s a lock of hair 
That from his head some friendly hand has borne ! 


And here’s the lamp that shone upon his way— 
God’s everlasting word---his guide and hope! 
It is the food that fed him day by day ; 
And where his mark is fastened I will ope. 


- *Tis at the Saviour’s tomb! but here, instead 


Of the pale clay, an angel shineth now ! 
The grave is broken---for, behold, the dead 
Is risen, and sweetly asks---“ why weepest thou ?” 


H. F. 
Newburyport. 
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Letrers FROM CoLompBra TO A GENTLEMAN IN 


Dear Sir: Colombia, S. A. May 2, 1831. 


_ Having arrived in a new and interesting country, it is natur- 
al for you to ask for something new and interesting ; and it 
would give me great pleasure to satisfy your curiosity. Among 
a people, however, where there are no good schools, no settled 
government, and nothing in the administration of that they have 
at all interesting ; where, with few exceptions, the mechanic arts, 
agriculture and commerce, are engaged in with spirit only by 
foreigners ; where science, literature and the fine arts find few 
disciples, where the churches are consecrated to one uniform 
and revolting mummery, to all that is bad in Catholicism and 
to nothing that is good ; and, asa necessary consequence, where 
the people are in a great measure mentally and morally dead, it 
is difficult to find anything worth your attention, except the 
country itself, where delicious climate, fertile soil, noble and 
beautiful scenery, place it among the first in the world. Italy, 
indeed, is aland more sunny ; it is hallowed by classical as- 
sociations and by the magnificent ruins of its once noble cities. 
But it cannot boast of a finer climate, of softer skies, or more 
glorious scenery. South America is a land for the poet and 
the painter. I wish I could say it was blest with an industrious 
and moral population. I would not wish to exaggerate, and make 
the pictures darker than it is, but I fear that we have very wrong 
impressions of this people. ‘T'o a man fascinated by the name 
of Bolivar, and who has dreamed of a people this side of the 
water panting for rational liberty, and having true and lofty 
conceptions of it, South America may seem a glorious coun- 
try, its leaders, Washingtons, and itself, a second United States. 
But how long is it since the bloody reign of the Inquisition ?>— 
Little more than twelve years.—How long is it since the shack- 
les of Spain were broken, and the independence of Colombia ac- 
knowledged,—Not so many. How long isit since a native of this 
country would have dared to address such language as this of 
Gen. Paez to the Archbishop of Caraccas ? La Iglesia nacié en 
el Estado, y no el Estado en la Iglesia, el reyno de Jesus aun- 
qué heredero del trono de David, no es de este mundo, y el que 
veno 4 ofrecernos un reyno celestial no destruyé las potestades 
de la tierra, ni privé al Cesar de sus derechos, 2. e.—The Church 
is the child of the State, and not the State of the Church. The 
kingdom of Jesus, though descended from the throne of David, 
is not of this world, and he who came to establish a celestial 
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kingdom did not destroy the temporal power, nor deprive Cesar 
of his rights. 

Much, then cannot be expected from a people, who have 
been almost ground to powder by ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
one who sees them as they are, however muchas a Christian 
and a patriot he may desire their true independence, can hardly 
find itin his heart to name Bolivar in the same breath with our 
Washington, or join in the shout for the patriotism or even for 
the emancipation of this people—so much more room is there 
for pity than rejoicing, for fear than for hope. No man ever 
had a greater chance for imperishable fame than Bolivar, but 
no man perhaps had greater difficulties to surmount. Hecom- 
menced his career with no doubt a sincere desire to free his 
country from the shackles of Spain. He hadthe noblest ex- 
ample before him. He had the encouraging voice of La Fay- 
ette, and he was cheered on by the freest country upon earth— 
but it is said (we hope time will prove it to be a slander,) that in 
an evil hour he was intoxicated by success, and panted like 
Cesar for more absolute sway; nay, more,—that he had the 
paltry ambition to wish for the title and sway of an Emperor. 
Had he acted with the purity of Washington he would have 
had greater glory,for Washington had to deal with civilized men 
—refugees for conscience sake, from the then freest and most 
enlightened nations upon earth, while Bolivar was at the head 
ofa people ignorant of social and moral order, the result of free 
and Christian institutions. 

The seeret probably of his unpopularity, toward the close 
of his life, is this, finding his countrymen so ignorant and 
debased, and so indisposed, by long habits of indolence, to un- 
derstand and feel, the benefit of a well organized government 
built on Christian principles, he determined to govern them by 
brute force, relying on his popularity at the time—but he was too 
late. He had previously promised them a republican govern- 
ment, and modestly declined, like Cesar, the crown he dared 
not except. ‘The moment they saw him change, there was 
many a Brutus to strike him to the heart. Bolivar however is 
dead, and died having lost the confidence of a large portion of 
his countrymen. It becomes not us to decide upon his char- 
acter,—time will do it more fairly. While then we rejoice at 
the deliverance of this people from the cruel bondage of Spain, 
we pity them from our heart for the moral bondage in which 
she has left them. Their bodies are free, but their souls are 
slaves to idleness, to ignorance, and to some of the greatest 
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moral evils. While the earth will yield its increase to them 
spontaneously, and the genial climate protect them from the 
suffering with which the face of colder countries is visited, 
they will swing in their hammocks till their change comes. 
Nothing, I fear, will be done for this country, till its youth, having 
been educated abroad, and their souls stirred by witnessing the 
operation of Christian institutions, will have the true patriotism 
to come back, and slowly and perseveringly infuse their spirit 
into the heart of their unhappy country. God grant that that 
time may speedily come, and that a portion of the earth, so rich- 
ly blessed by heaven in its climate and soil, and with scenery 
so grand that it should of itself awaken in its children some- 
thing more than a spirit of foolish romance, may be delivered 
from the moral apathy in which it is slumbering. 

Their situation however does not deserve the sneers, but the 
warmest sympathy of a generous people. Comparisons are 
sometimes very complacently made between ourselves and them 
—but it is very unfair. Shall we boast? Why our forefathers 
had long lived under Christian institutions. The pilgrims of 
New-England were men of sense, piety, and almost the first 
thing they did was to set upa school house and church. ‘They 
were also hardy, industrious, intelligent men—such men as 
Washington and Hancock, Jefferson and Adams, stood round 
the cradle of our infant republic, with the most untiring and 
pure-minded devotion—a wall of defence. How different have 
been the godfathers ofthe sister republic! Our soil required 
laborious tillage, theirs hardly any—and while * souls were ri- 
pened in our northern skies,” the warm sun of a tropical cli- 
mate nourished a fatalindolence. What a field for Christianity. 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. We 
look at this country with intense hope. ‘The overthrow of the 
Spanish power we regard as the overthrow of Catholicism.— 
The people must trace their afflictions to the tyranny of the 
church. Already they are talking at the new Congress at Va- 
lencia of free schools, and universal toleration in matters of reli- 
gion. The exaction of tithes from the poor are now abolished, 
and the priests are notorious for their profligacy. In one of 
their processions during holy week, while representing the cru- 
cifixion of our Saviour, there was the most disgusting exhibi- 
tion of levity both in the mob and priests. We may not live to 
see it, but it seems to me almost inevitable, that the next reli- 
gion they adopt will be a liberalone. At present the country is 
in a most hopeless and unsettled state. 

38 C. Ae 
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Consolations of Religion. 


ConsouaTions oF RELIGION. 


His was a most unhappy fate, and sad ! 

By nature made all heart, so sensitive, 

So full of gentleness, and so disposed 

To love, and deeply too, those whom he met 
In frequent intercourse, and to outpour 

On them the treasure of his heart, or make 

A temple of his breast and shrine them there { 


He often erred in choice, and was repulsed & 
By those who knew not how to value him: i! 

hose self was to themselves the universe, a 
The narrow orb that bounded all their cares. a 


From those who thus repaid his gentleness 

He turned within upon his own sad heart, 

Survey’d its rich affections, wondering 

And weeping too, he was not understood. 

Oh, such a mind is like some angel’s harp 

Which he, returning hastily to heaven, 

Has dropped on earth, and which in mortal hand, 

Too delicate for earthly roughness, breaks, 

Yet in the breaking from its strings pours forth 

Music whose melody bears marks of heaven; 

Breaks with a gush of harmony that calls 

Its angel owner quickly down again, 

Too late to save.— 

Thus nature made him, and he made himself 

Still more unhappy by his own pursuits ; 

He loved, alone, to make exploring flights 

Into the world of fancy, whose pure air 

Exhilarates but weakens him who breathes :— 

Whose glowing forms, and bright existences 

Make earth, and real life seem coarse and dull :— 

Whose visions glorious, on the raptured sight 

Work transformation strange and beautiful, 

But much to be lamented : for they rob 

Earth of her charms: or blazon her with hues 

Gay, but deceiving, by their beauteous light: 

Make it an Erebus, black, dismal, dread, 

And so a curse, or falsely nurture hope 

That it will prove Elysium.— a 
Sad it is x 

That pleasure thus companions pain—a dwarf ‘ 

Lost in the giant’s shadow :—and that while 

Fancy adorns our brow with flowers to please, 

Fact gathers from them poisons to destroy. 

But thus it is. And from these lofty flights 

When he came down, like Moses from the mount, 

He brought a glory with him that but made 

The world more dark and dread—and life a weight, 
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And man a demon, hateful to his sight ; 
Or else shed over all a meteor light 
Which shone but to deceive, and lead astray. 
Oft had he trusted ; often been deceived ; 
And his bruised heart was verging to despair, 
When into it was poured that holy oil, 
That balm of consolation—hope in God, 
Repose on heaven, towards which his thoughts were turned 
Adoring ; for in treasure there, for him, 
He saw such glories bright and infinite ; 
So dimming, in the contrast, ev’ry thing 
Which fact or fancy had before display’d, 
That he forgot the bitterness of life 
In gazing there: forgot all human ill 
Confiding in eternity, 

Oh, life! 
What are thy clouds and darkness unto him 
Whose bosom blazes with the light of heaven! 

NOEL. 


INDOLENCE. 


‘¢ The secret of wisdom dwells with silence, and that of con- 
tentment with solitude’”—said the Persian sage, when urged to 
describe the course of life best adapted to the character of men. 

And a very different idea of enjoyment that good hermit must 
have entertained from what we are now taught to pursue— 
Silence and solitude !—why, to name these as wisdom and hap- 
piness, in our bustling republic, would be accounted more silly 
than be-rhyming the morning star, and more unphilosophical 
than a project for exploring the moon. 

Yet, however ridiculous the confession may appear, I will 
own I am sometimes tempted, when witnessing the hurry and 
hubbub of this age of improvement, to envy the quiet apathy 
in which the Persian must have passed his days. I picture to 
myself a mossy grot, the entrance shaded by myrtles and roses, 
and a cool clear spring, gushing in its living freshness, beneath 
the soft foliage of vines and tamarinds that bound the green av- 
enue through which that solitary man, when leaving the repose 
of his grotto, may walk and muse, unmolested by din and dust, 


by belle or bell-man, by the rattle of coaches or the cry of 
fire ! 
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What a paradise such a scene must be, compared with our 
glaring brick walls and walks that reflect the sun like a burning 
glass, while the atmosphere is filled and heated with impalpable 
sand from the M’Adamized streets, almost as suffocating as 
the simoon of the desert. 

In the present mania for improvements of every name and 
nature, we are in danger of overlooking or mistaking the end 
for which only they ahould be designed and adopted, namely, 
to make men better and happier. This does not necessarily 
include making them richer or more refined in luxurious know- 
ledge. It must be done by inspiring them with that self-con- 
troul which shall moderate their, desires for worldly distinctions, 
and sensual gratifications, and with that self-communing spirit 
which could be happy in silence and solitude, though, while dwel- 
ling in the world, performing the duties before them, but quiet- 
ly avoiding all bustle and impatience as the certain sign of 
care and misery. ‘Thompson describes, with exquisite felicity, 
the happy state of such placid and unassuming beings. 


‘© What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 

A pure etherial calm that knows no storm ; 

Above the reach of wild ambition’s wind, 

Above the passions that this world deform 

And torture man, a proud malignant worm ! 

But here, instead, soft gales of passion play, 

And gently stir the heart, thereby to form 

A quicker sense of joy ; as breezes stray 

Across the enlivened skies and make them still more gay.” 


It has been truly remarked, that the times in which men lived 
the happiest left fewest materials for the historian. This 
shows that when the world is contented it is still, and of course, 
we may infer that when men are boasting of victories and discov- 
eries, and enterprises, &c., they are, in facet, very miserable. 
The celebrity of an age or country, is, therefore, good proof of its 
wretchedness, and if things were called by their right names, 
heroes would be mischief-makers, and the projectors of wonder- 
ful inventions, and immortal works disturbers of the public peace. 
How intolerable, for instance, must have been the oppression 
of the Egyptians when compelled by the Pharaohs (true bust- 
ling projectors,) to rear the pyramids, and excavate the cata- 
combs? How the poor workmen must have been hurried and 
worried, like brute beasts ; and what tears and terrors those 
triumphant evidences of man’s industry must have cost? And 
now, silence and solitude reign around them, reading to us an 
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impressive lesson on the folly of doing things to be seen of men. 
We might easily select from history a volume of facts to prove, 
that motives of conduct, which, in one age, have been consider- 
ed as of high and holy importance, and worthy of enlisting the 
energies and hearts of all, have in succeeding times, been either 
derided as foolish, or condemned as monstrous and wicked. 
This shows how difficult it is to find a really worthy purpose on 
which to exercise our industry. We all, probably, assent to the 
truth of the proverb, that it is better to sit still than to rise up 
only to fall. The era of chivalry offers a fine illustration of 
misdirected activity. The knights of that age fancied that life 
was to be spent in labor, and in their search for something to 
do, they turned the world and honest men’s minds topsy turvy, 
securing, as they thought, a glorious immortality for their 
pains ; now we consider these heroes madmen or fools. Had 
they staid at home, lived quietly, and died in their beds, they 
would never have been thought of at all. 

It is true that the task-masters of the old continent, from 
Nimrod to Bonaparte, have, for their own aggrandizement, 
urged men to exertion; and we cannot, therefore, positively 
decide that industry would be mischievous if every one minded 
his own buisness. It may be that it is the concentration of ac- 
tivity for the benefit of the few, and the oppression of the many 
which has caused all the evils and miseries that have hitherto 
afflicted this working-day-world. Be that as it may, there is 
certainly small cause for congratulation respecting the progress 
which has been made in real improvement ;—if to live at our 
ease constitute the glory and happiness of man. It has been 
the business of every age and people to destroy or decry the la- 
bors and pursuits of those that preceded them ; to pull down 
has been found as indispensable as to build up, and the con- 
stantly accumulating rubbish has made the labors of every suc- 
ceeding generation more arduous and more hopeless. 

Once it was a grand distinction, and evidence of great scien- 
tific improvement in men to be able to read—now we account 
the art of reading an employment for children ;—once the pos- 
session of a single manuscript made its owner distinguished 
among the learned—now the display of a library as large as the 
Alexandrian would hardly be noticed ;—once to have made a 
book was the apotheosis of genius and the author—now books 
may be manufactured without either author or genius. 
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These facts prove conclusively, that if men labor for improve- 
ment, happiness and distinction they can never obtain the ob- 
jects of their desires. Like the horizon, whatever we pursue 
recedes or enlarges before us. We can never grasp the rain- 
bow of hope; we can never ascend to the star of our wishes. 
Why not, then, adopt the apothegm of the Persian sage for our 
motto—*‘ The secret of wisdom dwells with silence, and that 
of contentment with solitude”—and sit down and be still, and 
let the rattle of the world pass by like idle sounds. 

Let us, then, be careful how we give ear to arguments that 
may disturb this repose of soul. The mind, if once fairly put 
in motion, is a self-propelling machine, and we shall find it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to stop its onward progress. And how 
troublesome it must be to think always, those will feelingly un- 
understand, who are just beginning to make efforts to obtain 
ideas. Is it not better to avoid this trouble, than to strive after 
that ignis fatuus of enthusiasm—the improvement of the world? 
What can we do to improve the world, who have done so little 
to improve ourselves? I wish all reformers would consider this 
question. 

There is one truth, however, which should ever be borne in 
mind ;—indolence is not humility. Itis one thing to do nothing, 
and another thing to feel ourselves nothing. And yet the world 
can only judge by the fruits brought forth. It cannot turn 
over the pages of the heart—it cannot count the wealth con- 
cealed in the mine of unimproved intellect. Doubtless there 
are numbers, conscious of possessing abilities which are not 
appreciated, and who, therefore, hold themselves aloof from 
society, and live in sullen pride and apathy, flattering them- 
selves with what they could do, if they would. Such may have 
within their souls all the materials for kindling the flame of 
genius, throwing light and even brilliancy on new and unex- 
plored paths of science and literature, and revealing in purer 
beauty the refinements of which our social institutions are sus- 
ceptible. But if those, who might thus enlighten and direct 
public taste, prefer a life of indolence, let them be satisfied 
with its quiet and its shades, and not expect the celebrity of high 
achievements, because they possess the ability to perform them 
—nor the reward of good works merely for cherishing good 


intentions. 
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To THE Starry HEAVENS. 


Oh, who should tread this starry sky, 
But Seraphim or spirits blest, 
Such as yet see with faith’s clear eye, 
The Saviour’s light on Calvary rest. : 


Are these the orbs which radiant woke, 
* When shivered from the glorious sun, 
By the bright comet’s burning stroke, 
Like rays from the Eternal One ? 


This gorgeous path to heaven’s dread throne, 
This palace of the God most high, 

Shines not for our fair world alone, 
Immortal spirits crowd the sky. 


Oh, who shall tread this burning depth, 
When sun and stars together roll; 

When waking worlds redeemed from death, 
Gaze on the heavens a parched scroll ? 


‘The Saviour then shall tread the sky, 

Not crowned with thorns his radiant brow! 
The Father’s light is in his eye, 

The Saviour comes to judgment now! 


+ Prophet who saw the sacred fire, 
That glowed beneath a cherub’s wing, 
Say, in that view of God’s just ire, 
Could’st thou such fearful vision bring ? 


The glory from the temple-shrine, 
Faded before the rising cloud ; 

And Israel’s altars once divine, 
Trembled beneath its awful shroud. 


The bow of promise smiled above, 
Arching the heavens to thy rapt eye, 
An image of Jehovah’s love, 
Though he in judgment passeth by. 


Thou heard’st a sound like God’s own voice, 
The rushing wings of Cherubim ! 

The Saviour comes! the Heavens rejoice! 
Then bursts the song of Seraphim! 


HALL. 


* Hypothesis of Buffon, who supposed the planets to have been shivered from the 
sun by a stroke from a comet.— Guardian and Monitor. 


+ Ezekiel’s vision of the Cherubim. Chap. x. 7—10. 
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Doers THE MENTAL RECREATION CALLED CASTLE-BUILDING 


HAVE A HEALTHFUL OR AN ENERVATING INFLUENCE 


oN THE Mrnp? 


Air-castles are the baseless fabrics of our waking dreams. 
When every power of the mind sleeps, except consciousness 
and imagination, the latter is permitted to roam at large, and 
cull all the flowers of the fairy land, and while she wreaths them 
into fantastic shapes, pleasing herself with thinking they can 
never wither, consciousness is looking on with complacent eye 
and watching her wild movements. ‘This is certainly an agree- 
able play to the imagination, and may, for aught we know, be 
healthful ; but whether it be healthful to the other mental pow- 
ers is the question. 
Every time imagination is indulged in one of these excursions, 

i all the other powers of the mind, except consciousness, are 
| compelled to remain wholly inactive, which must of course 
| tend to diminish their energy. 
f To this it may, perhaps, be replied, that occasional repose is 
. needful for the mental, as well as for the bodily powers, and ; 
serves to strengthen rather than enervate them. ‘True, and : 
were there no other way to unbend the mind, and no other 
exercise for the imagination, an occasional indulgence in castle- 
building might bé allowed. But there are many other methods 
of obtaining mental repose, and every child of imagination knows 
that there are many exercises more delightful and less danger- 
fi ous than laying visionary schemes of future bliss. An objec- 

: tion to occasional indulgence in this recreation is, that it would 
iF be almost sure to become frequent. 
i Imagination and reason are generally at war with each other. 
} The will is the umpire between them. Sometimes it decides 
H] in favor of one, sometimes of the other. Reason is stronger 
ij than her rival; but imagination is more active ; she will fly all 
i over the universe, while reason is framing an argument to per- 
lt suade her to stay at home. Now if the will allows imagination 
occasionally to triumph over reason, and build one of her cas- 
tles, she is very likely to intrench herself in it and defend it 


! What is castle-building? It is forming visionary schemes. 
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successfully against her opposers ; and when, at the command 
of the will, reason succeeds in demolishing it, imagination will 
soon be teasing for leave to build another. This is one of those 
children who cannot bear indulgence. 

It is commonly remarked that persons who indulge freely in 
any of the pleasures of imagination, are not usually possessed 
of sound judgment; nor are they, it is believed, capable of 
close reasoning and thorough investigation. Accustomed to 
soar, they do not like to dive—hence for the hidden pearls of 
wisdom, we look to those who possess little imagination, or have 
learned to control it. 

I would not speak disparagingly of the brilliant gift, nor slight 
the enjoyment it affords—this would be a dull, cold world with- 
out it—but it should not be cultivated at the expense of the 
judgment. Imagination is a pleasing companion, but a poor 
counsellor, and would be a miserable guide through the diffi- 
culties and dangers which beset the path of life. We might as 
well try to find our way over a dark moor by the light of the 
ignis fatuus, as trust ourselves in the wilderness of life to the 
bewildering, uncertain light of a brilliant imagination. ‘The 
objections to excessive indulgence with the pleasures of the im- 
agination, generally, apply with peculiar force to that species 
called castle-building. 

There is another class of objections to this mental intempe- 
rance which grow out of its bad effects on the feelings. It may 
be deemed irrelevant to touch on this part of the subject, as the 
question refers only to its effect on the intellect. But its evil 
influence on the heart is so much greater, and so much more to 
be deprecated, that we cannot refrain from adverting to it. In 
the first place it excites feelings of discontent. It is impossible 
to return from one of these fair visions of future bliss to dull re- 
alities, without a chilling sensation very foreign to the spirits of 
contentment and thankfulness, which we ought to cherish. 

It also has a tendency to increase selfishness. We well 
know that selfishness is the root of all evil ; and bad indeed must 
that thing be which increases it. These airy castles are al- 
ways built for self, and everything in and “about them is to please 
self: they are eminently calculated to destroy benevolent and 
pious feelings. 

The objections to novel reading are, that it gives false views 
of things, inflames the passions, unfits us to enjoy the quiet 
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scenes, and perform the quiet duties of life, indisposes us for pro- 
found thought, and interferes with devotional feelings. All these 
objections hold with still greater force against pictures of our 


own creation. 


Tue Burnine 


One ship—one ship alone 

On the blue water lay— 

As list’ning to the tone, 

Of light winds in their play,— 
While sea-gulls dip their wings 
In the white wreathed foam,— 

Those wild and sportive things 
Calling the sea a home ! 


Hark to that startling cry— 

Oh, still it rises higher,— 

| And the scared sea-birds fly,— 

ah: For the proud ship’s on fire !— 
i And bold, brave men grow pale, 

: Gazing on the curled clouds 

Which rise from mast and sail, 

From the wide deck and shrouds. z 


And like the aspen leaf 
t Trembles the toil-worn hand ,— 
Deep cause have all for grief— 
H Far is their home—their land !— 
/ ‘ Hark ! ’tis the trembling prayer 
t From each white, fearful lip— 
There is no scorner there, 
Within the burning ship! } 


it And now the oarless boat, 

| ! Toss’d on the heaving wave— 
‘ Frail ark !—thou canst but float, 

Bi Yet hast the hope to save !— 

i) And oh, the rush for life, 

And the wild—frantic leap— 

} Alas—for the vain strife 

With that long rolling deep! a 


But it may yet befal, 

| That thow’lt find, helmless bark, 
Again a resting place,-—— 

For God thy path will mark. 


5th mo. 28th, 1831. 


ANNE. 
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Presence or Mrinp. 


Illustrated by Examples from Life. 


‘¢ Presence of mind,” said Mrs. , isthe faculty of rea- 
soning and reflecting calmly, and of acting promptly on any 
sudden emergency, unexpected danger, surprise or alarm. 
This faculty, though partly constitutional, depends, like self- 
command, greatly on our own efforts ; it is not the growth of 
momentary exertion, but of long discipline and continual prac- 
tice—for the mind, like the body, can be inured by habit to al- 
most any kind or degree of exercise.” 

*‘ But the story, dear Mamma,” said Emily. Her mother 
smiled at her impatience, and good humouredly patting her on 
the cheek, asked her if she had already forgotten what had been 
said on the subject of self-command, which quality could only 
be acquired by the exercise of forbearance in the most trivial 
and minute occurrences of every day life. “If, Emily, you 
keep it in reserve for great occasions only, which in common 
life seldom occur, it may not be in readiness when most want- 
ed. Every day and all day, then, accustom yourself to its re- 
straints, and above all, bridle that impatience of temper, which 
is your constitutional infirmity. At present, however, I will no 
longer try your patience, but relate to you a story I heard when 
a child, of your grandmother, whose admirable conduct, in this, 
as well as other circumstances, made a deep and influential im- 
pression on my own mind. 

“ At the time to which I recur, your grand-parents lived on 
a large plantation in Virginia, the most valuable production of 
which was tobacco. 

“Your grandfather was in the legislature, and your grandmo- 
ther left alone at home. The crop of tobacco had just been 
sold for an enormous price, I forget how much, and as there 
were no banks in those days, gentlemen kept their money in 
their houses. It is the custom, Mr. Drayton, in the southern 
States, not only for the field negroes, but for all the slaves to 
sleep in out-houses, or cabins at a considerable distance from 
the homestead, familiarly called the quarters, and, except the 
nurse, no servant sleeps in the house with the family ; and at 
this time, Mrs. O— had not even this domestic near her, but was 
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the sole occupant of the manor-house, which stood in the midst of 
the plantation. Late in the night she was awakened by the at- 
tempt of some one to open the hall door ; it was too well fas- 
tened to yield, and after an ineffectual trial, it was abandoned ; 
and with more success an effort was made on a window in the 
room adjoining her chamber, which was on the ground floor. 
She distinctly heard the sash raised and several persons get in. 

‘¢ Her husband’s sword and pistols hung at the head of the 
bed, and her first impulse was to use them in her defence ; but 
a few moments reflection convinced her that resistance would 
be unavailing, being sensible that even a single ruffian might 
overpower her, and she heard the voices of several. Her next 
thought was, to rise and hide herself; but she reflected that 
they would discover the bed to have been just occupied, and, 
of course, would seek for, and should they find, would certainly 
murder her; to escape unperceived from the house was utterly 
impossible, to call for assistance would be useless, as the negro- 
quarter was at a considerable distance. Many other schemes 
passed rapidly through her mind ; but all, equally impracticable, 
and she finally resolved to be still and pretend to be in a sound 
sleep. But would this be possible, trembling and shivering as 
she was? The effort, at least, must be made. 

*¢ She addressed a short prayer to God, imploring his assistance 
and protection, and in the confidence that her prayer was heard 
and would be answered, she composed herself into a quietude re- 
sembling profound sleep.—Allow me, my friends, for one mo- 
ment to interrupt my story, to impress on your mind the advan- 
tage of faith, as a principle of action. Had she not believed in 
a superintending and all-powerful God—in a prayer-hearing 
God—think you that ever the strongest powers of mind could 
have imparted to her the composure which Faith imparted ? 
Even your philosophy, Mr. Drayton, would, I suspect, have 
been inefficient in such an emergency. Oh, my young friends, 
human reason in all its pride and strength, is impotent com- 
pared to the influence of that Faith, which puts its trust not in 
man but in God. 

*‘ Meanwhile, the robbers had been rifling the side-board and 
closets in the adjoining room, and when nothing more could be 
there found, softly opened the door and entered her chamber. 
They approached her bed, and she heard one of them say, ‘ let 
us make sure work of the matter,—here, tie this handkerchief 
round her throat—no telling tales then ;’ ‘and I,’ said another, 
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‘ will clap these pillows on her mouth,’ and was proceeding to 
do so, when a third one stopped him, and, with an oath, de- 
clared there should be no murder in the business while he was 
by, unless necessary for their own safety—‘ but if she sleeps,’ 
continued he, ‘ she’ll know no more about us than if she were 
dead.’ 

“¢<T’m not sure of that,’ said the first villain, ‘ people can at 
times hear and see, and walk and talk in their sleep ; so I’m for 
making sure work.’ 

‘*©¢Go about your business,’ said the more merciful robber, 
‘surely you do not care more for your life than I do for mine, 
and I tell you again, the life of this woman shall not be taken, 
unless it be to save our own; so away with you and seek 
the Major’s money bags, while I stand guard here; if she 
wakes, the contents of this pistol,’ pointing the one he held in 
his hand towards her, ‘shall put her to sleep never to wake 
again.’ 

‘*‘ They yielded to his suggestions, and left the bedside to 
commence their search. Desirous of making as little noise as 


possible, instead of breaking open the draws or closet doors, 


they looked for the keys, but not finding them, they conjectured 
they must be in her pockets ; ‘ most women keep their pockets 
under their heads,’ observed one of them, ‘so hold the light 
here, and Jet ’s try if she be really asleep.’ He then held the 


lantern before her face, and moved it backwards and forwards - 


across her eyes. 

*¢¢ She must be asleep,’ whispered the fellow, ‘for no wo- 
man, no, nor man either, could stand this without winking,— 
so, friend Merciful, do you slip your hand under the pillow, and 
get us her pockets.’ 

‘‘ When these were obtained, they soon found the keys, and 
proceeded to search every drawer, closet and chest. 

‘‘ ¢ By heaven,’ said one of them, ‘these same money bags 
must have had ears, and have made away with themselves, we 
shall have to wake her after all, to make her tell us where they 
are.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Stop,’ said another, ‘ here is a rusty, crabbed looking key 
— it belongs, I ’m sure, neither to drawer nor door.’ 

‘<< 'Then, as sure as you ’re alive,’ exclaimed his companion, 
‘it is the key of his strong box, and that you may be certain is 
under the bed.’ Accordingly two of them crept under the bed, 
where, in fact, an iron chest was found. 
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preceding were dreadful moments for Mrs. O—~—, 
but her presence of mind never forsook her; even under these 
agitating circumstances, it continued to suggest various means 
of evading or resisting the impending danger. Fortunately, 
some respite was afforded her. ‘The robbers, transported with | 
the discovery, in their eagerness to examine the contents of the 
chest, thought no longer of her, and she was enabled to breathe 
freely, and even to half open her eyes. The lantern gave but 
little light, and they were all stooping over the chest, so that 
she could not see their faces. She watched them as they di- 
vided their spoil, which was not, however, equal to their ex- 
pectations ; for having been at the warehouse when the tobacco 
was delivered, they had anticipated finding an immense sum, 
and much to their disappointment, found the amount of the sale 
was chiefly in tobacco notes, of course, useless, as they would 
not dare to present them, as by so doing, they would run the 
risque of detection. Still there was a rich spoil of gold and 
silver, which they divided on the spot ; then carefully re-locked 
and replaced the iron chest, and softly opening the door, left 
the chamber, swearing, as they turned and threw a last look on 
Mrs. O——, that she was the soundest sleeper they had ever 
seen or heard of. 

‘The moment she heard the outer door close after them, 
Mrs. O—— rose from her bed, and throwing herself on her 
knees, poured out her thanksgivings to Almighty God for the 
strength and composure of mind he had bestowed on her dur- 
ing such trymg circumstances.—But she slept no more that 
night.” 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Emily, “I can breathe freely 
again, but indeed once or twice I could scarcely breathe at all.” 

It is truly a wonderful instance of self-possession, or pre- 
sence of mind,” said Mr. Drayton, “ many men, who could 
calmly have faced death on the field of battle, would not have 
evinced such composure. I have hitherto believed the account 
I heard many years ago, in New York, of the behaviour of Mrs. 
T , on a similar occasion, as surpassing the self-command 
and coolness of woman ; but, I own, the story you have told af- 
fords a still more astonishing instance. Mrs. 'T was awake 
and at liberty to act and speak, but this good grandmother of 
yours, in being obliged to assume the tranquillity of sleep, re- 
quired a much greater degree of self-possession.” 

‘‘] hope, sir, you will tell us the story of Mrs. T——. 1 
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never before imagined women could be so self-possessed, and 
wish for further proof of the existence of this rare quality in 
creatures, whom even their admirers represent as being all 
nerve, timid, tender, trembling beings,—the weaker sex, who 
habitually look up to man for protection, and are by him val- 
ued the more for such weakness and dependence.” 

‘¢ My dear young lady,” answered Mr. Drayton, “ these amia- 
ble and interesting weaknesses, and hysterics, and nervous affec- 
tions are now considered mauvais ton. ‘This will be an excellent 
change for the female character, if, like other revolutions, the 
tendency is not to the extreme. We gentlemen should not like 
ladies to become stoics or Amazons. But the example of Mrs. 
T [ consider as the happy union of moral strength with 
physical dependence which makes the power and the attrac- 
tiveness of woman ; and I will, with pleasure, relate the circum- 
stance. 

‘¢ About twelve years ago there was an interesting trial in a 
New York, of a gentlemanly fine looking man and four other a Bt 
men, for breaking open and robbing the house of Mr. William A oh 
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T . The stolen goods were found on the four men not far 
from the house, and but a short time after they had left it; but 
no proof could be obtained to convict the fifth, who had appa- 
rently been their leader. The facts stated on the trial were ; 
substantially the same, with the following account which was 
given me by a lady, who received it from the nurse, a respec- 
table woman attending on Mrs. 
‘‘The husband of this young lady was then in Europe, and it 
had left his wife in a large house, beautifully situated on the ¢ 
Bloomingdale road, surrounded by a garden and _ pleasure- a 
grounds. A faithful old servant, acting as steward, along with * 
a coachman and footman, were deemed a sufficient protection ; i 
especially as Mrs. T was seldom without some of her aa 
friends or relations with her. But at this time it so happened 
that she was without any such companions. ll the servants, 
excepting a favorite waiting maid, slept in one of the wings of . 
the house. 
‘‘ At the time of the robbery, Mrs. T: had been confined 1 es 
about three weeks with her first child—The infant and nurse ee a 
slept in her apartment, and the maid in the adjoining chamber. o/s te 
‘© A little before day break, both she and the nurse were 
awakened by the noise made by some persons forcibly opening of 
the windows, or door in the lower part of the house. 
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‘“‘ They listened in breathless silence—the sounds were con- 
fused ;—the murmuring of voices—the opening of locks—the 
hurried tread of many feet, and others, which too surely proved 
the entrance of robbers, and the violence which was to be ap- 
prehended. 

‘‘'The nurse flew to the window and would have thrown up 
the sash to call for help, had not Mrs. 'T: sprung out of bed 
and stopped her. ‘Pray be quiet, nurse, and let us consider 
what is best to be done; calling for help is useless; the ser- 
vants sleep at too great a distance to hear, and at this hour it is 
not likely any persons will be passing along the road ; be quiet, 
and let us think of what we are to do.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Let us pile the furniture before the door,’ exclaimed the 
nurse. The effort was made, but Mrs. T- was too feeble 
to assist her, and the nurse could not by herself move the heavy 
pieces of furniture. ‘What, what is to be done,’ cried she 
wringing her hands, and almost screaming with fright, ‘ what 
shall we do ?” 

¢ Assist me to dress,’ said Mrs. 
prevent the entrance of these men.’ 

“‘¢ Ah sure, [ had forgot that,’ said the nurse, ‘ and you will 
take cold—here,’ snatching a white satin cardinal from the 
wardrobe, ‘ here, put on this, it will take no time and will keep 
you warm.’ Whilst the nurse was wrapping the cloak round 
her feeble charge, the heavy steps of many men ascending the 
staircase were heard. It was now too late to steal down stairs, 
and out of the back door into the garden, which Mrs. T 
had determined to attempt, and the nurse was in an agony of 
despair, while Mrs. T , though equally hopeless, was si- 
lent, and endeavoring to compose her agitated feelings. She 
sat down on the bed, kissed the dear sleeping infant, heaped 
the pillows round so as to conceal her dearest treasure; then 
taking the lamp from the table, was about securing a small 
trunk of valuables, when the loud cry of ‘murder, murder,’ 
from the adjoining room, arrested her attention. She turned, 
and would have rushed out to the assistance of the poor girl 
who was sleeping there, but the nurse, darting forward, placed 
herself against the door, and prevented her design. All was 
now silent, except the tread of feet. After a few moments of 
awful stillness and motionless terror, footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching ; they stopped before the coor, and an effort was 
made to open it; the nurse would have resisted to the utmost 


calmly, ‘ we cannot 
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of her strength, but Mrs. 'T , drawing her away, unlocked 
and threw it open, and saw by the light of the lamp she still 
held, a group of five or six men ; their faces were covered with 
black crape, and in the belts which confined the great coats in 
which they were wrapped, were stuck pistols and dirks. She 
involuntarily started, but although with more terror, not with 
more surprise than the leader of the band, who recoiled some 
steps and gazed for a few moments, as if on a celestial vision. 
‘ And iruly,’ said the nurse when she was describing the 
scene, ‘ it was no wonder, for the dear lady, wrapped in the 
white satin cloak I had accidentally selected for her covering, 
with her beautiful pale face, looked more like an angel than 
mortal woman ; and then the calm dignity with which she stood, 
so little like what most ladies would have shown on a like oc- 
casion, seemed to strike the wretches with awe, at least, for a 
minute or two; and for the rest of the time they staid, to tell 
the truth, I felt nore alarmed by the admiration with which the 
captain kept gazing on the sweet lady, than by any fears for 
her life.’ 

‘But soon recovering himself from these feelings of surprise 
aud awe, he advanced with gentleness and respect, followed by 
the other men: he cast round an inquiring glance, and seeing 
only two helpless females, was still more astonished, and ex- 
pressed his wonder at the readiness with which the door had 
been opened. 

‘¢ He approached Mrs. T , and taking the lamp from her 
trembling hand, begged her to be seated and composed, as she 
should meet with neither insult or injury. She willingly took 
the offered seat, being scarcely able to support herself, and ea- 
gerly and tremulously exclaimed, ‘What have you done to the 
poor girl in the next room ?” 

‘¢ ¢ Be under no apprehensions, madam,’ he replied, ‘she is 
safe : we only secured her, by tying her to a bedpost, and the 
screams you heard proceeded solely from terror.’ 

s¢ Whilst the other villains busied themselves in searching for 
whatever they thought valuable, compelling the nurse to open 
drawers and closets for them, (who would otherwise have clung 
to Mrs. 'T ,) the captain of this banditti placed himself be- 
fore that lady, with a pistol in his hand, which he pointed to- 
wards her, with an asseveration, that if she called for help, or 
made any effort at escape, he would discharge it in her bosom, 
‘ for 1 must think, madam, that you rely on some hoped for as- 
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sistance, some expected protector, otherwise I cannot believe 
you would so readily have admitted us.’ 

“© ¢ We have no protector—no hope of assistance, I assure 
you,’ said Mrs. T , on the contrary, it was the feeling of 
our utter helplessness that prompted me to act as I did, and 
since resistance would be useless, to throw myself on your mer- 
cy—to trust to the humanity of a fellow-creature,—a_confi- 
dence,’ continued she, looking imploringly in his face, ¢ which 
I feel sure you will not disappoint.’ 

** ¢ By heaven I will not,’ replied the captain; and as the 
nurse said, seemed more inclined to fall at her feet, than do her 
the least injury: for though compelled to assist the robbers, she 
says she kept a close watch on the lady, determined to risque 
every thing in her defence, were injury or violence of any kind 
attempted. 

* ¢ Your confidence,’ continued he, ‘ was not ill-placed, and 
shall not be disappointed. Oh why,’ he exclaimed, * why am [| 
compelled to do this! but necessity has no law—my wretched- 
ness no other resource !—There was a time, madam, when I 
should have branded that man as a liar, who should have pre- 
dicted that I could ever have thus invaded the property of 
another.—A time, madam, when, seated at the hospitable 
board of your husband, I enjoyed his friendship, and 
shared, with an elegant and virtuous society, your kindness and 
attention.’ 

‘Mrs. T- started with surprise,—* Yes, madam, I have 
admired your charms, and enjoyed your conversation at the ta- 
ble of your husband. But now! an outcast,—a wretch,—a 
bankrupt in fame and fortune,—despair has made me the thing 
you see !’ 

*¢ ¢Qh sir, was there no other means—no other way?’ she 
hesitated. ‘None,’ he replied. ‘ But you, virtuous woman, 
you cannot despise me more than I despise myself.’ 

His voice seemed lost in emotion, and both were silent. As 
Mrs. 'T——’s eyes were turned on the men at the other side of 
the room, she saw they had opened a box of liqueurs, and with 
the bottles to their mouths, were prepared to swallow their con- 
tents : she laid her hand on the arm of the leader, who at that 
moment seemed lost in thought, saying, ‘ Look, sir, look, and 
do not allow it to be put out of your power to afford us the pro- 
tection you promised. 

“Right, madam, right,’ he exclaimed, ‘I thank you for the 
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caution,’ and going to the men, he forbade their drinking the 
liqueurs. 

They had now rifled every drawer and closet of such articles 
as they desired, and stripped the toilet of its valuable orna- 
ments; among other articles, taking Mrs. T ’s_ watch, 
which was richly set in pearls and suspended by a golden chain 
of exquisite workmanship and great value, they handed it to 
their captain as his share of the booty. ‘There is a ring, sir, 
attached to that chain which is of no intrinsic value, but which, 
as the gift of a departed friend and woven of her hair, is infi- 
nitely dear to me.’ 

‘¢ ¢'Take it, madam, or rather take the watch, as probably it, 
too, is the gift of affection.’ ‘ No,’ said Mrs. T , ‘I wish 
only the ring ; and could this watch, or any thing else which has 
been taken, restore to virtue a fellow-creature, I should part 
with them with pleasure.’ 

‘«¢ ¢ Admirable woman ; your generosity shall not be fruitless, 
—I here pledge myself, that as soon as I can break the tie 
which now binds me to these wretched men,—to which pur- 
pose I will devote the proceeds of this sacred gift of humanity,’ 
—kissing the watch as he spoke,—‘I will starve, rather than 
continue the villain you see me. But, madam, they have com- 
mitted their safety, their lives to my guidance and authority, 
and this now obliges me to require from you and your attendant 
a solemn oath, never to appear in evidence against us, should 
detection follow the scenes of this night.’ 

‘«* ¢ Ah sir, if you could read my heart, you would deem such 
an oath unnecessary,—never could I resolve to give up a fellow 
creature to ignominy and death, even at the requisition of the 
laws. I would leave them time to repent.’ 

Tt is enough, madam,—I ask no farther pledge.—Such 
unmerited goodness, but I will not, 1 cannot say how 
deeply it affects me. I will endeavor to prove it by my future 
life ; for never, never again will [— but words are useless. 
God in heaven bless you, and pity me,’ said he, as he bowed 
low and turned to Jeave the room. 

“Mrs. T flew to her infant, clasped it to her bosom, 
and bursting into tears found relief from the oppression of long 
and violently suppressed emotion. ‘One would have thought,’ 
said the nurse, ‘ by her taking on so, that she was in terror for 
her own and child’s life, instead of being just released from all 
fear.’ ” 
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The company unanimously agreed, that although the inci- 
dents in Mrs. T ’s story were.the most interesting and sur- 
prising, they did not require nor exhibit such a degree of cou- 
rage and presence of mind, as those in the story of Mrs. 


‘‘ No,” said Mr. Drayton, ‘there was a romance about it 
that I can easily believe lessened, if it did not entirely dissipate 
the terror Mrs. T might otherwise have felt. ‘This gen- 
tleman robber excited a generous interest, nay, a degree of 
tender pity, which overpowered even the sense of justice, and 
that abhorrence of vice which it always inspires when seen in 
its nakedness and deformity. The villains who surrounded 
Mrs. O——- had none of the redeeming and softening qualities 
which the captain possessed ; and the unmingled terror they 
excited, called into activity a higher degree of courage. But 
in both cases, these ladies proved themselves superior to what 
is called the weaknesses of the sex ; and I am sure, my young 
friends, you must feel that calmness, dignity and intrepidity are 
much more interesting, as well as admirable, than the tender 
weaknesses and helplessness which most young ladies are apt to 
imagine necessary appendages to female delicacy and sensi- 
bility. 

‘‘ Even romance writers have had tact enough to dis- 
cover that these amiable weaknesses are going out of fashion, 
and I cannot imagine how they will make out their tales of sen- 
sibility without the aid of fainting fits and hysterics, or of terror 
—when heroines are no longer to be alarmed by unaccount- 
able noises, strange shapes, or even by robbers and house- 
breakers.” * 


Washington, June 1st. S. 


'* Both these instances of Presence of Mind are facts ; and however improbable 
and romantic some of the details may appear, they are exactly and circumstantially 
true, even to the white satin cloak, and previous acquaintance of the robber with 
Mrs. T——’s husband. 
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REMONSTRANCE OF THE Cows AT QUITTING THE BosToNn 


Common. 


What !—go away !—Is ’t possible you’re serious ? 
Leave this nice pasture where we’ve roam’d so long ? 

Good friends, sweet friends, your conduct is mysterious, 
And surely will not shine in epic song : 

You prize the precepts of the just and free, 

You love to eat good dinners ; masters! so do we. 


And for the sake of some few tons of hay 
Must we be thus uncourteously ejected ? 
Such strict economy, we beg to say, 
Is needless, sirs, and not to be respected ; 
How can ye patronize the ungifted clown, 
Tearing with horrid scythes the tender grass-flowers down? 


We’ve been an ornament to this fine plain, 
With our sleek sides, and amiable faces, 
Fisher will say, lest you should think us vain, 
We were of these retreats the very graces ; 
And, doubtless he must know, whose Attic taste 
Oft with our plaeid charms his living landscapes graced. 


We loved the prospect.—Park-street’s hallow’d dome, 
Yon glorious State House peering to the skies, 
Proud Beacon’s Row,—the far sea’s villowy foam, 
We fondly scanned with ruminating eyes, 
Till patriot ardor in our breasts did glow, 
And forth our transport gush’d in deep, responsive low. 


We hoped our offspring here to educate, 

A virtuous motive !—they’re so fond of knowledge ! 
Our very last congressional debate 

Was between founding a high school or college. 
Mothers! behold our woes! they warn us hence! 
Lift up your pleading voice with woman’s eloquence. 


We form’d an aristocracy,—we Cows, 
And points of genealogy regarded, 
Ancestral honors, and a noble house, 
We, like our betters, with high fame rewarded. 
Ye men of Athens! our illustrious race 
Among plebeians vile, why will ye thus debase ? 


Your liberal deeds, conspicuous as the light, 
Through every region of the earth are known, 
But yet we think ’tis not so christian quite 
To flaunt in foreign charities alone, 
And your own citizens, the bred and born 
Within your very walls, to wrong with heartless scorn. 
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What! take us hence to some secluded hovel, 
Far from the fresh repast, the fragrant breeze, 
With our poor, fretting babes to pine and grovel ? 
You treat us worse than even the Cherokees. 

What is our sin? Bring forth the flagrant crime 
For which ye doom us thus to die before our time. 


This was our father’s land. Devoid of fear 
Their horned helms ’mid these pure shades they sported, 
Such family remembrances are dear, 
And patrimonial blessings justly courted. 
But still ye drive us hence in Vandal wrath, 
Deaf to our righteous claims. Oh! tell it not in Gath. 


And must we leave thee, Paradise? *Tis hard 
Farewell of these blest trees and founts to take. 
Oh, for the tongue of orator or bard! 
Yet if alone for niggard lucre’s sake, 
You plunge us thus in exile and despair, 
Remember Naboth’s vineyard !—Boston folks beware ! 


Hartford, June 16th, 1831. H. 


Tue Dean Hanp. 


You think the application will certainly cure me ?” 
Certainly, if you have faith.” 


«¢ What do you mean by having faith ?” 
“¢ You must believe you shall be cured.” 


But how can I gain such a belief?” 


** Why,—why,—it is difficult to describe it. Believing is 
believing. You must think of the marvellous cures you have 
heard about, and that nothing which the doctors have done for 
you has been of any advantage, and that you cannot be cured 
unless it is in this way. And then you must have faith.” 

Mary Campbell smiled at this explanation; it was, however, 
about as lucid as an attempt at defining the marvellous so as to be 
comprehensible to the understanding ever is; and without trou- 
bling the magical doctoress (who was well entitled to the M. D. 
with any further queries, she paid her the stipulated fee for a 
‘‘ certain mode of cure,’’ and dismissed her. 
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The case of Mary Campbell was truly afllictive. Her com- 
plaint was a tumour or wen on the neck, just below the left ear, 
which no remedies had hitherto been able to relieve, and the 
physicians had pronounced it incurable except by incision. 
The horror of the operation was augmented to Mary by other 
considerations than the distress she must undergo. She was a 
very lovely girl, and though she had sufficient strength of mind 
to consider, on her own account, the injury which would result 
to her personal appearance from the knife of the operator as of 
little consequence, she could not think of the feeling with which 
Henry Ingalls would regard it without agony. She and Henry 
had been long attached, and their engagement to marry had 
been made about the time she first discovered that small swel- 
ling on the glands of her throat, which was now so shocking a 
disfigurement. Mary had watched its progress and become fa- 
miliar with its appearance, and it did not, therefore, strike her 
as so very horrible, but she had anxiously watched the expres- 
sion of countenance and feelings with which it was regarded by 
those who saw it for the first time, and she knew they were ter- 
rified or disgusted. Henry had never seen the tumour. He 
went to Europe shortly after his engagement with Mary, and 
had not been able to leave his business even for a visit to his 
beloved. But he was soon expected, and as the time of his 
arrival drew near, the distress of Mary became almost insup- 
portable. She did not fear he would abandon her: she trusted 
to his pure principles and generous feelings; but to think he 
would regard her with a shudder of disappointment, or even 
with an expression of regret, pained her to the heart. 

A thousand times she said to herself, ‘O, I would bear any 
degree of suffering, any torture that could be inflicted, if I 
might only be cured without disfigurement. ‘There must be 
something that will cure these swellings if the physicians only 
understood them. I am sure our merciful God would never 
inflict a disease without providing a remedy. O, I cannot bear 
that Henry should see me thus.” 

It was under the influence of such feelings that Mary applied 
to a noted Indian doctoress, who had had the reputation of per- 
forming some remarkable cures in the neighborhood. 

The wonderful has a prodigious effect even on sober people, 
which goes far to prove that imagination is a much more uni- 
versal quality of mind than reason. ‘The former is the plant of 
nature, luxuriant in leaves and flowers, the latter, the engrafted 
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branch of education, which must be carefully tended and 
pruned before it produces its abundance of excellent fruit ; and 
still the leaves and flowers are usually the most sightly portion 
of the tree. 

The world loves to be cheated, or the Indian doctoress would 
never have been so successful; for, like Sangrado, she had but 
one method of practice, prescribing the same remedy for every 
disease. It is true, as this remedy consisted of roots and herbs, 
for the most part of very innocuous qualities, she did little harm, 
and if the patients recovered, let the time elapsed after her pre- 
scription have been ever so long, she invariably had the credit 
of the cure: if they died, she was always called too late; the 
doctor had killed them with his ‘ ’pothecaries’ stuff. So ma- 
dam doctoress had an extensive reputation, and Mary Campbell 
was fully justified by the example of grave men and women in 
applying to this celebrated quack. 

The woman was flattered by the application, because Mary’s 
case had excited much remark and sympathy, and she had 
been attended by the most eminent physicians in the vicinity. 
Nevertheless the doctoress saw at a glance that it would be a 
desperate case to her. Had the disease been internal she 
might have managed it, but here, failure could not be concealed, 
and the patient, flattered with hopes of being on the recovery, 
till death suddenly came to disappoint their expectations, and 
prove that the young lady had been killed by the enormous 
quantity of medicine the physicians had forced her to swallow 
before she applied to the professor’ in simples. 

“J can give you no help from my medicines, young lady,” 
said the doctoress, after she had fully examined Mar~’s throat. 
‘*T cannot cure you, nor can it be done by living mortal; but 
if you have courage to employ the dead—” 

She paused, and Mary eagerly inquired what she meant. 

“Twas about telling you a remedy I know has been effec- 
tual in disorders like yours; but I fear it will frighten you.” 

** O, tell me, tell me ; there is nothing so terrible as to frighten 
me, if it will only cure this.”” The shudder that passed over Mary’s 
features as she glanced in the mirror before which she was 
standing with her neck bare, sufficiently assured the woman 
— oe listen to the wildest suggestions which promised 
relief. 

** There is, then, one chance of cure for you, which, if you 
have faith, will certainly be effectual: you must apply the hand 
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of a dead man—a woman’s hand will do no good—it must be 
the hand of a man who has been dead, at least, twelve hours, 
so as to be entirely cold, and you must keep the hand pressed 
on the swelling till you feel a burning rush through your veins: at 
first you will feel chilled and shivering, but when the warm blood 
begins to circulate in the swelling, then you may know a change 
has taken place, and you will soon perceive the swelling diminish.” 

* And will it go away entirely without Jeaving any scar ?” 

“Jt will.” And the old woman looked as sage and solemn 
as a Pythoness. 

Then followed the conversation with which this story began, 
and Mary was left to ponder on the wonderful efficacy of faith. 

Had she been influenced only by the desire of health felt by 
every person suffering under disease, it is not probable her un- 
derstanding would have been the dupe of her wishes, for she 
had a discriminating and quick talent of judging ; but now, for 
Henry’s sake, she did so long to be cured, it seemed as every 
thought of her heart was centered in that one desire, and her 
fancy had dwelt on strange modes of cure, till Miracles, in her 
case, seemed probable. 

But still she could not try the application recommended, till 
the death of some man should occur, and the village where she 
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: resided was then uncommonly healthy. Neither could she as iP 
i think of the possibility of such an event without shuddering, a ha 
; as if her thoughts were guilt, and she feared to reveal what 4 Geis 
the doctoress had prescribed, lest it should excite ridicule oe 


or horror, and the necessity of keeping the secret, no doubt, 
had its effect on her imagination, by inducing a morbid feeling ioe eae 
of friendlessness, when pondering on the means of cure. In ag 
this state of anxiety Mary Campbell passed several weeks, eva- 
ding the solicitations of her friends, who pressed her to sub- 
init to an operation before Henry’s return, till she was roused 
by the arrival of letters from himself, stating he should be at 
home in three weeks. She wept in an agony of feeling 
and in the first burst of her grief, almost accused heaven of 4 
cruelty to her. Why had she been afflicted with that terrible ie ee 
scourge? What had she done to deserve it? What should she i 
do to be freed from its blighting ? Death! O, she would die: ee ie 
she preferred death to the horror of encountering Henry’s eye a 
after it had rested on her disfigured cheek, and that neck which f 
she knew he had thought so beautiful. 
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At length the_tumult of Mary’s bosom became calmer ; the 
very hopelessness of her state had a tendency to suggest the 
stoical resolution to bear; but Mary’s resignation was a holier, 
happier feeling. She called to mind the many blessings she 
had enjoyed, she yet enjoyed, and yielding to the emotion of 
gratitude, which the dependence of woman seems peculiarly to 
engraft on the feminine character, she wept that she should 
have been so impatient under her afflictions, and firmly resolved 
to endure whatever the providence of Ged called her to bear 
without murmuring. 

“OQ, Mary, I have sad news for you,” said Mrs. Campbell, 
suddenly entering the apartment, ‘‘the good Mr. Haven is 
dead.” 

* Dead !” echoed Mary; and she thought of the hand. 

“Yes, he died this morning at four, sick only two days, and 
only slightly ill, so that they never had a physician till last 
night, and never let us know of it. Could { only have seen 
him—why Mary, what is the matter? 

Mary had started from her chair, at the mention of Mr. Ha- 
ven’s death, and as the conviction grew on her mind that she 
was to be cured, a spasmodic trembling seized her, and shiv- 
ering in every joint, she sunk down without being able to speak 
or shed a tear. 

When her mother’s exertions had a little relieved her, she 
found concealment of her feelings impossible, and poured out 
all her thouglits, and hopes, and wishes to that best friend. 

Mrs. Campbell was a kind-hearted, sensible woman, but 
with hatdly a spice of the romantic in her disposition, and Mary 
feared her confession would be treated as whimsical, to say the 
least. But Mrs. Campbell had tact enough to perceive that 
this was no subject for jesting or reasoning. She had before 
perceived that there was a deep and powerful mystery agitat- 
ing the mind of her daughter; it was now explained, and the 
good lady resolved to gratify her child. 

‘¢ You shall go and make the trial, Mary,” said she, “ this af- 
ternoon we will go together. Mr. Haven loved you like a fa- 
ther, and if his spirit could bless this application, 1 know it 
would rejoice in heaven over you. We will go.” 

And they did go. It was almost dark when they reached 
the house of mourning, for the days were at the shortest; anda 
gloomy ;storm seemed gathering. Mrs. Campbell revealed the 


purport of her visit, and she and Mary were conducted to the - 
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chamber of the dead, and left alone with the shrouded corpse. 
The coffin had not arrived, and the body was extended on a 
board that was placed on the bedstead; a single lighted lamp 
burned near the head, and showed, for the face was uncovered, 
the “ mortal paleness,”’ the sunken and sharpened features, and 
the closed eye that so powerfully teaches the lesson of the 
grave. Perhaps nothing more strikingly displayed the change 
which had passed on the dead, than the still, waveless reposing 
of the hair around the marble brow. Mary knew that a few 
white hairs had mingled with the dark ones, but she felt shock- 
ed as she approached the corpse to see how grey the locks were 
around the temples; the thought that he had endured much 
sorrow pressed on her heart, and, forgetting her own illness, 
and the purpose for which she had come thither, she sunk into 
a chair and gave way to a burst of grief. 

Her mother did not attempt to console her, but gently laying 
back the sheet that covered the corpse, she unclasped the 
hands, and raising the right one to her lips kissed it. ‘The ac- 
tion roused Mary, and seemed, at once, to give a definite and 
decided purpose to her mind. She drew her chair close to the 
bed, uncovered her bosom, bent over the corpse, and tenderly 
lifting the cold hand her mother had kissed, pressed it on her 
swelled and discolored neck. 

Not a word was spoken by either mother or daughter. The 
storm had commenced with fury, and the wind as it howled in 
its wrath, shook the house, and the rocking and sighing of the 
leafless trees before the windows were mournful as the dirge of 
nature. Such was the uproar without, within the room it was 
silent, all but the ticking of a watch over the mantel-piece, and 
the beating of those two anxious hearts. 

It was the time and scene for the triumph of imagination, or faith. 
Might it not be called faith, when the fervent prayers of those two 
were breathed that God would heal? That he would do this was 
the firm belief of Mary. But what she suffered during that awful 
hour cannot be described by words. ‘The sensation she repre- 
sented as terrible beyond anything that can be imagined: a 
cold, clammy, stiffening, as if her blood was congealing, and 
her bones turning to stone. At last, a sinking sickness op- 
pressed her heart, and she thought her strength if not her life 
was failing ; she thought too, that what she had done was sacri- 
lege, that she had, by her unhallowed curiosity disturbed the 
dead, the repose of one who had loved her, and that his spirit 
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might then be regarding her with a frown, and this she had in- 
curred by listening to a false and wicked prescription. She 
shook with terror, the perspiration poured from her brow, and 
her mother, who was watching her, saw the red flush upon her 
cheeks as though the blood was rushing in a hot tide to her 
brain,—* [t is enough, Mary,—you are cured!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Campbell. 

Mary sprung from her seat at the word, and aitempted to 
leave the room, but fainted. She was removed to a bed, 
where she was confined ten days, and at the expiration of that 
time every vestige of the swelling had disappeared. 

Such is the fact; the cause of this wonderful cure has never 
been explained by the physicians, though they are all decidedly 
agreed in decrying the skill of the old Indian doctoress. 

But Mary remembers her with gratitude ; and when Henry 
once jestingly inquired if she would again submit to such an 
operation to prevent a scar on her cheek, now she was a wife, 
Yes, I would,” she replied, if my husband requested it. 
can think of it now without much shrinking, but still there was 
an oppressive weight in that dead hand, and I often now fancy 
I feel its heavy pressure on my throat.” 

She was a little hysterical. 


anp Son. 


The night was dark with storms, and moaning winds 
Swept in fierce gusts, as they were hurrying on 
The spirits of the tempest to their work 
Of wrath and desolation. ”I'was the hour 
When the deep charm of safety stirs the soul, 
And home appears the paradise of man ; 
And the glad hearth, whose glowing light reveals 
Familiar faces and soft eyes, is prized 
As the sweet beam of peace, the type of heaven, 
Picturing the tranquil joys the good partake, 
When Time’s Wild storms are o'er, and friends have met 
In that eternal home, whose holy light 
Is kindled by Jehovah’s smile of love. 
Wo, for the lonely one, the wretch who feels 
The tempest bursting on his houseless head, 
And has no hiding place, no friend that waits 
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To give him welcoming! But deeper wo 
Must he endure whose home is desert made, 
And when the desolating tempest sweeps, 
Its terrors burst upon his darkened hearth ; 
And in the scene where all his joys were stored, 
There’s nothing he would save from out the wreck. 
The storm was in its power. The tempests’s roar 
Fell all unheeded on the Mother’s ear. 
She heard no sound, save a low gurgling sigh, 
The dying sigh of her expiring Son. 
Clasping her hands in the mute agony 
Of cureless, hopeless grief, such as the heart 
Endures, when stricken from its earthly trust, 
It dares not turn to rest its hopes on heaven, 
She sat and gazed upon the stiffening corse. 
The haggard features, in the lamps dull light, 
Glared as if Death had stamped his terrors there, 
Proclaiming thus the victory he had won, 
And the fierce struggle ere he wrenched away 
The soul, that to its prison house had clung, 
And hugged its bonds of clay, as they would shade 
The light of Truth that, kindling Memory’s lamp, 
Summoned a fearful train of thoughts and deeds, 
Which darker gathered as Death nearer drew. 
The strife was over, and the victim slept ! 
There is a holy calmness round the dead, 
A deep repose the living feel is peace. 
And but for the dark mystery that wraps 
The cold and lonely dwelling of our dust, 
O, we should think how pleasant thus to rest, 
The pale hands folded on the placid breast, 
And all the labors of this troubled world 
Finished, and all its bonds and griefs thrown off 
As lightly as the passing of a dream. 
So doth the righteous die. And who but hopes 
To die like him? That Mother could not hope 
Her child, who perished by the fiery curse 
INTEMPERANCE breathes on his devoted slaves, 
Had, like the righteous, passed away in peace. 
And weeping o’er her dead, she felt that none 
Would grieve for the departed—that his sins, 
Vampires which drained her heart’s blood, would start forth, 
If she but asked the pity of the world. 
Earth has no pang like that which wrings the soul 
Of the fond mother, sorrowing o’er her child 
Who leaves no virtues she may garner up 
As treasures, hoarding in her heart of hearts 
These diamonds of her love, that gather light, 
Brighter and richer as the darkness falls. 
Who can abide such darkness without hope ? 
Aye, even that poor mother sought to find 
Some little token of departed joys 
That whispered of the lest one, ner betrayed 
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Mother and Son. 


A stain of shame: and yet how sad to know 
His once fair promise but enhanced her wo. 


And art thou dead ? And must thy name, 
My own, my only Son, 

For ever bear this brand of shame, 
This blight that all will shun ? 

And when that name I sighing speak, 

Will no kind voice the silence break, 
And grieve thy race is run? 

And when my bitter tears must flow, 

Will none recount, to soothe my wo, 
Some good deed thou hast done ? 


The world thy latest years will see, 
Where all of evil seems ; 

Thy early promise lives with me— 
And those were blessed dreams, 

When, gazing on thy infant face, 

I pressed thee in my warm embrace, 
Reading each feature’s sign, 

And thought all was so pure and fair, 

That never folly, guilt or care 
Could mar that page divine. 


And how exultingly I watched 
My budding flower put forth— 

O, sure I thought there ne’er was matched 
Such charms in all the earth! 

Young mothers always think the same, 

When kindles the mysterious flame, 
Maternal bosoms prove: 

The charm is in their hearts, and given, 

The signet binding earth and heaven, 
From God’s own fount of love. 


And He entrusts this lamp of life 
To woman’s tender care, 
Shielding it from the storms and strife 
Man’s sterner strength must dare. 
O, Love is woman’s wealth, her fame 
The music of a cherished name— 
But who will breathe to me 
The name of my departed child ? 
His father’s name he has defiled— 
O, God,—this agony! 


All, all but this I could endure— 
Ah, had he passed away 

When his young soul was fresh and pure 
And yet, how did I pray 
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That he might live! he was my trust— 
Now I may bow my head in dust, 

And veil my bleeding heart, 
Childless and hopeless I must dwell— 
My son, my son, who could foretell 

That thus we two should part ? 


It seems as I could count the days 
Since thou wast on my knee, 

Lisping sweet words of prayer and praise, 
That I had whispered thee ; 

I never dreamed, amid my joy, 

That sin such promise could destroy, 
That hopes, so sweet to cherish, 

Like doves within the fowler’s hand, 

Or flowerets rooted on the sand, 
Were doomed to die—to perish! 


*Tis over—all my task is done, 

My world for ever past ; 

I did but live for thee, my son, 

And loved thee to the last— 
The panders of thy vices fled, 
But I have held thy aching head, 

And watched, and wept, and prayed, 
And sure, I think, hadst thou but known 
What my poor heart has undergone, 

Thou wouldst not thus have strayed. 


CORNELIA, 


Tue CaLtenpar. JUvLy. 


The name of this month was given in honor of Julius Cesar. 
Tt might almost be thought ominous of the splendid events which 
have occurred in July, that it owed its name to such a cele- 
brated warrior, only the events to which we allude seem de- 
signed to establish that liberty against which Caesar warred. 

The Declaration of American Independence was the triumph 
of the people, the establishment of our popular constitution of 
government, the commencement of a new era, which will throw 
down the Dagons of power, and make the name of Dictator a 
bye word and scoff. — 
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F The Declaration of American Independence was published 
) 1776, on the fourth day of July, and in 1826, on the 
same day of the month, the two patriots of the revolution, 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who, next to Wash- 
ington, had done most for the establishing and securing the ~ 
liberties of the United States, both expired, blessing. their 
country, and rejoicing in the part they bad performed. It was 
a singular coincidence, ard one that can only find a parallel in 
; some of the mighty miracles which marked the history of the 
Israelites, when they were God’s chosen people. We should 
| 


seriously reflect on this event, sealing, as it were, the sacred- 
ness of our freedom, and resolve to act worthy the destinies of 
a great nation, selected, as we may confidently trust, to teach 
the world the oracles of irue liberty, and show an example of men 
who, by governing themselves, will render kings unnecessary. 

The oracle has already been heard, and the example of 
America is marshalling the old world to the struggle for the 
rights of man, and the a peoples” will prevail. 

France has hitherto taken the lead in this work of political 
regeneration ; and, like our own country, she has had her 
proudest triumph of liberty in the month of July. The “ three 
days” and their events need not be described here. Probably 
France will hereafter celebrate the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
July, 1830, as the triumph of citizens over soldiers, an event 
which has caused terrible consternation among the despots who 
hold their “divine right” of power by the authority of the bayonet. : 

Will England, also, gain the victory of “reform” in this 
month’ of luxuriance, when nature scatters flowers and fruit as 
though she meant all to partake ; and thus rebuked the tyranny 
which has for ages ground down the many and exalted the 
few? We hope so; and that the land of Milton will yet furnish | 
fair examples of that werricomy the bard must have "medi- : 


tated when he wrote the following 


** If every just man, that now pines in want, ; 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 3 
Of that which lewdly pampered luxury 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature’s full blessings would be well dispensed, 

In unsuperfluous even proportion, 

And she no whit encumbered with her store ; 

And then the Giver *vould be better thanked, 

His praise due pai! ; for swinish gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heaven amidst its gorgeous feast, ; 
But with besotted, base ingratitude : 
Crams and blasphemes his feeder.”’ 
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These are subjects, however, which are not often introduced 
in our work ; though, we think, ladies should by no means be 
ignorant of the progress of society, and of the alterations which 
may in consequence greatly affect their situation and happiness. 
The station of woman as the companion of free, independent, 
civilized and christian man is the most important one she can 
sustain on earth—the most useful, respectable and happy. She 
should prepare herself to discharge her part which the improve- 
ment and elevation of the human character will make correspon- 
dently elevated and intelligent. These views will not make her 
a blue in the common acceptation of that term, which means a 
woman whose mind is altogether given to books, regardless of 
personal accomplishments, and of the practice of social and do- 
mestic duties—in a word, a learned lady, who is in habita 
slattern, and in character an indolent, inefficient being. ‘That 
there are such there can be no doubt, though they are not nu- 
merous; and as every consequence has an antecedent, there 
must be a cause for woman’s being a blue—surely Nature never 
made one. The evil is in her education. She was not made 
to practise the theories she was taught. Her ingenuity and 
judgment were not cultivated at the same time with her fancy, 
taste and reason; and when she comes to the performance of 
the every-day duties of life, she is awkward, and then she pre- 
tends to despise them, and probably hates them, Could young 
ladies but put in practice what good and necessary theories 
they learn as soon as known, the mind would be elevated, and 
dexterity in feminine employments acquired, and then every 
learned woman would be more useful, and more respected, and 
happy for her knowledge. 


* Since the “* Calendar’? was penned we have learned that James Monroe died 
on the fourth instant. Shall we conclude these coincidences are accidental ? Three 
of the most distinguished of the patriots who supported American liherty, and who 
have all enjoyed the highest honors their country can bestow, have died on the an- 
niversary day of our freedom and independence. These are not chance occur- 
rences ; Providence is hallowing to us and successive generations that day, by 
connecting it with the memory of those the good will ever delight to honor, as well 
as by the glorious recollections of our nation’s triumphs. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lirz or Mary, QuEEN or Scors. By Henry Glassford Bell, Esq. 
In two volumes. New York: published by J. & J. Harper. 


The work named forms the 21st and 22d numbers of Harper’s Family Li- 
brary, and more interesting volumes have hardly appeared in the series. Who 
has not heard of Mary? loved, pitied, deplored her? She is one of the few 
among sovereigns who have held their patent of royalty from nature as well as 
birth ; one, for whose talents and winning graces, republicans may admire 
the woman, separated from the pomp of the Queen. We always did admire, 
but hardly dared respect her : thanks to Mr. Bell, the dark shades, which the 
malice of enemies, the misrepresentations of party rage, and the mystery of 
unexplained cicumstances had thrown on the memory of this loveliest and 
most unfortunate of her sex, are all removed. 

The Author has been thorough in his investigations, and he asserts that he 
came to the task with unbiassed mind, and the result has been, the conviction 
that Mary was innocent of all the gross crimes laid to her charge, that she did 
not participate in any manner in the murder of Darnley, and that she was 
forced into the marriage with Bothwell against her inclination and purposes. 
Her reputed passion for the ruffian Bothwell was the crime which has most 
deeply stained the character of Mary ; once relieved from that, and her his- 
tory presents, without a parallel, a scene of brilliant grandeur enjoyed with 
modesty and moderation, or of heart-rending wo endured with Christian meek- 
ness and philosophy. Except in becoming the wife of Bothwell, she was al- 
ways a Queen. In submitting to marry him, though to save her crown and 
her life, she stooped to indignities, and was guilty of an error ; but when all 
the circumstances of the perils by which she was surrounded are considered, 
it must be held only a venial fault. And how severely was it expiated! It 
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was that fatal marriage which furnished her enemies with the pretext of first 
eonfining her, and then depriving her of her crown and life, because, had she 
not wedded Bothwell, she would never have been accused of being an accom- 
plice in the murder of Darnley. 

There are no terms we should like io use which could express our contempt 
and detestation of the conduct of Elizabeth towards her rival, as it presents 
itself in these volumes, where her policy is so clearly unveiled. Could the 
haughty English Queen have known how posterity would regard her character, 
she would rather have laid her own head on the block than signed the death- 
warrant of Mary. But envy and jealousy are bad counsellors, and this work 
goes far to prove that justice, if tardy, is sure ; that the characters of those 
whose destiny has influenced nations will find their proper level, and that in 
public as well as private life, falsehood and treachery cannot always prevail 
over truth and innocence. 

We are confident the work will be a favorite with our own sex. The inci- 
dents in Mary’s life, apart from their historical importance, create a sympathy 
in the reader which few novels could awaken ; and this biography is written 
in a style of simplicity and energy that add to the attractiveness of the story 
the charm of truth. We feel that the author’s sole aim was to portray Mary, 
not to exhibit himself. ‘The work is elegant!y got up, and adorned with a 
portrait of Mary, different from any we ever saw, but exceedingly beautiful. 

We had marked several pages for extracts, but can only give the following. 
The poem of the imprisoned Queen must be transferred to our pages. Never 
has any effusion to the memory or misfortunes of Mary been so sweet and touch- 
ing as these simple lines from her own pen. When the heart speaks there is 
always the inspiration of geuius. 


In the midst of all this distress, it was only from resources within herself that she 
was able to derive any consolation. Her religious duties she attended to with the 
strictest care, and devoted much of ber time to reading and writing. At rare inter- 
vals, she remembered her early cultivation of the muses ; and she even yet attempt- 
ed occasionally to beguile the time with the charms of peetry. She produced sev- 
eral poetical compositions during her imprisonment; and of these the foliowing 
sonnet, embodying so simply and forcibly her own feelings, cannot fail to be read 
with peculiar interest : 


*- Que suis je, helas! et de quoi sert ma vie ? 
Je ne suis fors q’un corps privé de cour ; 

Un embre vain, un objet de malheur, 

Qui n’a plus rien que de mourir envie. 

Plus ne portez, O ennemis, d’envie. 

A qui n’a plus l’esprit a la grandeur ! 

Je consomme d’excessive douleur,— 

Votre ire en bref ce voira assouvie ; 

Et vous amis, qui m’avez tenu chere, 
Souvenez vous, que sans heur—sans santé 

Je ne saurois aucun bon muvre faire : 
Souhaitez donc fin de calamité ; 
Et que ci bas étant assez punie, 
J’aye ma part en la joye infinie.’ 
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Alas ! what am I ?—What avails my life ? 
Does not my body live without a soul ?— 
A shadow vain—the sport of anxious strife, 
That wishes but to die, and end the whole. 
Why should harsh enmity pursue me more ? 
The false world’s greatness has no charms for me ; 
Svon will the struggie and the grief be o’er ;— 
Soon the oppressor gain the victory. 
Ye friends ! to whose remembrance i am dear, 
No strength to aid you or your cause have I; 
Cease then to shed the unavailing tear,— 
I have not feared to live, nor dread to die; 
Perchance the pain that I have suffered here, 
May win me more of bliss thro’ God’s eternal year. 


/ 
Tue Turee Hisrorirs. Tue History oF AN Entuusiast. THE 
History or a Tue History or a Reauist. By 


Maria Jane Jewsbury. Boston: published by Perkins & Marvin. 
pp. 268, 


Miss Jewsbury is a very charming writer. She does not say so many 
sprightly things as Miss Mitford, but then we see plainly she has not made the 
effort ; that she could be more gay if she did not judge seriousness, a graceful 
seriousness arising from an earnest desire to benefit as well as please, more 
becoming. 

The three stories in this volume are well told, and highly entertaining ; the 
first we like the best, however, or, at least, it seems more finished; the others 
are sketches. The character of Julia, the Enthusiast, is one which all board- 
ing school misses and their mammas will be better for perusing. Genius is 
such a fascinating thing, fame so exciting an object, that the most common- 
place people are apt to regard the possession of these as exceedingly desirable 
distinctions. We cannot too earnestly inculcate on young ladies that for a 
woman, fame is usually gained by the sacrifice of happiness. The book be- 
fore us teaches this lesson admirably. 


We give only agem or two from its rich mine of thought. 


** Extremes are things cf very easy management ; and mediums, which are gene- 
rally consigned to people of mediocrity, are, in fact, the things, which to manage 
properly, require great mind. It is easy to forget the common affairs of life, and 
easy to be absorbed in them; easy to be too etheria! for any occupation but think- 
ing, or too coarse for any questions beyond such as have reference to the life of the 
body ; but to find taste, and time, and energy for both, argues such a balance of 
power—moral and intellectual—that if the individual cannot receive a triumph, he 
deserves, at least, an ovation. This marrying of arithmetic te divine philosophy— 
this making genius stoop its ‘ enthroned fires,”’ and give earnest heed to the con- 
sumption of coal and candies, the latter not of wax but of veritable tallow—is, may 
be, and has been done; and most frequently, and with most grace, perhaps, in a 
country parsonage. * 

Elegant or even orderly arrangements are not the invariable result of lavish ex- 
penditure ; competence, under the direction of taste aud refinement, can produce a 
much greater appearance of style than wealth without such a presiding influence ; 
whilst with it, positively limited means become productive of graceful comfort.” 
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What a new and strange impression I have of the beautiful! What a longing 
after it, in every mode and form, from external elegance of life, to the refinements 
and perfections of art; all things and people that surround me seem of late grown 
coarser ; even the scenery has a plebeian aspect ; those meadows, with their osier 
beds ; those uplands, that, without the redeeming grandeur of mountains, suggest to 
me ideas of imprisonment—they shut out the world, the beautiful world beyond, 
the breathing world of society where mind is king. I cannot content myself with 
books; I pine for living intercourse with the great, the gay, and the gifted, for ac- 
cess at will to what is various and splendid. Oh, this dull, dreary, and most virtu- 
ous domestic life ;—these insipid green fields with their singing birds and running 
brooks !—this culinary country, with its growing of turnips for the feeding of sheep ! 
—how deeply, if secretly, am I learning to detest them ! 


** Ah, what is genius to woman, but a splendid misfortune ! What is fame to wo- 
man, but a dazziing degradation ! She is exposed to the pitiless gaze of admiration ; 
but little respect, and no love, blends with it. In society she is regarded as ‘a 
highly curious thing ;’” and as her delineations of emotion are presumed to ema- 
nate from her own experience, a desire is roused to discover her private history in 
her writings. Her power of self-sacrifice is less doubted than her power of self- 
command ; but the doubt of that, is of the two, more injurious. However much as 
an individual she may have gained in name, and rank, and fortune, she has suffered 
as a woman ; in the history of letters she may be associated with man, but her own 
sweet life is lost; and though in reality she may flow through the ocean of the 
world, maintaining an unsullied current, she is nevertheless apparently absorbed, 
and become one with theelements of tumult and distraction. She is a reed shaken 
with the wind; a splendid exotic, nurtured for display ; an ornament to be worn 
only on birth-nights and festivals; the aloe, whose blossom is demed fabulous, be- 
cause few can wait to behold it ; she is the Hebrew, whose songs are demanded in 
**a strange land ;” Ruth, standing “ amid the alien corn;” a flower plunged be- 
neath a petrifying spring :—her affections are the dew that society exhales, but gives 
not back to her in rain; she is a jewelled captive—b.ight, and desolate, and sad. 
This is her fate, these are her feelings, if her character predominantly possess the 
excellence of her sex. If it be otherwise, if that which should be womanly in her 
is worldly, if she be not so gentle as vain, at heart a creature of ambition rather than 
of affection, she will be less unhappy ; but, alas, she will also be less worthy of hap- 
piness! If she can revel in notoriety, feel it her fittest home and sphere, take pride 
In its separating influence, and gradually become native to the atmosphere of adula- 
tion, she may converse with a Du Deffand, or a L’Epinasse, but so far from winning 
love, she will not even be deserving of pity.” 


‘She who is brilliant in mind, and gifted with the perilous gifts of genius, may 
receive the homage of saloons, may be courted as a companion, and worshipped as 
a goddess ; but for his help-meet, man chooses far otherwise. Beauty in connection 
with simplicity, or even “ wonder-working, weak simplicity”’ alone, determines his 
choice. Man does not secretly dread and dislike high intellect in woman, for the 
mean reason generally supposed—because it may tend to obscure his own regal hon- 
ors: but because it interferes with his implanted and imbibed ideas of domestic life 
and womanly duty. <A few chivalrous natures there are, able and willing to do the 
justice of the heart (a very different thing from the justice of the head) to women 
distinguished by talent ;—firm believers in their amiability, disciples of their gentle- 
ness, respecters of their independence, reliers on their friendship, trusters in their 
devotedness ; but such men are comparatively rare, and their power of doing heart- 
homage to female genius, is no less a gift than the genius itself.” 


Tue MorHer’s Boox. By Mrs. Child. Boston: published by Carter, 
Hendee §& Babcock. pp. 168. 


This isa work designed, by plain rules and simple illustrations, to assist 
mothers in the arduous duty of training their children for usefulness and hap- 
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piness. The domestic education of girls, from three years old to sixteen, is its 
principal object. The book is an excellent one, full of instruction, comma- 
nicated in a style where good sense predominutes, and yet mingled with sufli- 
cient sprightliness to make it highly entertaining. Our American ladies can- 
not fail to appreciate its merits, nor those of the talented author. Mrs. Child 
is an honor to her country. Her genius is devoted to that species of literature 
which is most necessary for the general improvement and comfort of society : 
and when a mind, that could so soar and shine in the regions of imagination, 
condescends to search out, in the narrow bye-ways of existence, the truths of 
usefulness, and is content to instruct when it might fascinate, to do good and 
be commended when it might do the wonderful and be admired, we should 
give more than cold praise ; we should give our confidence and love. God 
bless and prosper her in her course of usefulness. ‘* ‘he Mother's Book’’ will 
make her many friends. We give only a short extract, for the work should 
be all studied. 


** Tt is a common opinion that a spirit of revenge is natural to children. No doubt 
bad temper, as well as other evils, moral and physical, are often hereditary—and 
here is a fresh reason to be good ourselves, if we would have our children good.— 
But allowing that evil propensities are hereditary, and therefore born with children, 
how are they excited and called into action 2 

First by the influences of the nursery—those early influences, which, beginning 
as they do with life itself, are easily mistaken for the operations of nature; and in 
the second place by the temptations of the world. 

Now, if a child has ever so bad propensities, if the influences of the nursery be 
pure and holy, his evils will never be excited, or roused into action, until his under- 
standing is enlightened, and his principles formed, so that he has power to resist 
them. The temptations of the world will then do him no harm ; he will ‘ overcome 
evil with good.’ 

But if, on the other hand, the influences of the nursery are bad, the weak passions 
of the child are strengthened, befure his understanding is made strong ; he gets into 
habits of evil, before he is capable of perceiving that they are evil. Consequently 
when he comes out into the world, he brings no armor against its temptations. 
Evil is within and without. And should the Lord finally bring him out of Egypt, 
it must be after a dark, and weary bondage. 

The mind of a child is not like that ofa grown person, too full and too busy to ob- 
serve everything ; it is a vessel empty and pure—always ready to receive, and al- 
ways receiving. 

Every look, every movement, every expression, does something toward forming 
the character of the little heir to immortal life. 

Dv you regard it as too much trouble thus to keep watch over yourself? Surely 
the indulgence of evil is no privilege : the yoke of goodness is far lighter and easier 
to bear, than the bondage of evil. Is not the restraint you impose upon yourself for 
the good of your child, blessed, doubly blessed, to your own sovl? Does not the 
listle cherub in this way guide you to heaven, marking the pathway by the flowers 
he scatters as he goes ? 

The rule then ofdeveloping good affections in a child is, that he never be allowed 
to see or feel the influence cf bad passions, even in the most trifling things ; and in 
order to effect this you must drive evil passions out of your own heart. Nothing can 
be real that has not its home within us. The only sure way, as well as the easiest, 
to appear good is to be good. 

It is not possible to indulge anger, or any other wrong feeling, and conceal it en- 
tirely. If not expressed in words, a child feels the baneful influence. Evil enters 
into his soul, as the imperceptible atmosphere he breathes enters into his lungs: 
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and the beautiful little image of God is removed farther and farther from his home 
in heaven. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LiFe oF PresipeNT ILLUSTRATIVE 
or HIs MorAL AND ReuiGious Cuaracter ; Designed for Young 
Persons. New Haven : Published by A. H. Maltby. pp. 156. 


Examples of virtuous conduct and its consequences are the most effectual 
monitors of the young, and few men have left a memory for good works more 
worthy of being selected for imitation than President Dwight. The plan 
of this little volume we consider very excellent for the reader ; it gives the 
moral and intellectual character of the individual, and none, we think, will 
peruse it but will feel that to such a mind and heart, the outward incidents of 
this life were of little consequence ; that the poet was right— 


** Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather or prunella.”’ 

The importance of early instruction, and the blessed effects of a mother’s 
teachings and example, are displayed in the character of Dwight. Early educa- 
tion is the province of women, and they have only to know their moral power, 
and wisely use it, to make the moral improvement of the world as sure as it 
would be beneficial. It is here, too, that the influence of woman is the most 
irresistible and enduring. Is the influence of a fashionable belle to be com- 
pared with that which the mother of Dwight held over herson? A few years 
will destroy the reign of the beauty—the moral teacher holds her sway for this 
life, and for immortality. 


*«*The writer well recollects to have heard him speak on one occasion of his 
mother, and particularly of her early injunctions, that he should always speak the 
truth. This was after his accession to the Presidency of Yale College, in the 
course of his instruction to the students. He had a fine black eye, and it shone with 
double brilliancy, when he alluded to his mother, and spoke of the impressions he 
had received from her in early life, as to the importance and sacredness of truth. 
On no topic was he more eloquent than on this.” 


Annie Moore. By her Mother. Boston: published by Perkins & 
Marvin. pp. 80. 
This child’s book is a series of conversations between a mother and her little 


daughter, chiefly referring to incidents that occurred in their own family. It | 


is excellent because it is frue; and we know of no manner in which the 
dawning and development of mind can be so accurately traced as in preserving 
records of the earliest propensities of the will and passions, and the efforts of 
reason and judgment. It will require a judicious mother to make such memo~ 
randa meet for the public eye, but the attempt at keeping a record of the man- 
ner in which she manages her children, and their proficiency under her in- 
struction, will certainly benefit herself. In the present instance, the specimen 
of a mother’s management is charming ; and we cannot forbear recording the 
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wish we fervently breathed when reading it over--that all the young mothers 
in our land were as faithful to their little ones, and as capable of forming their 
minds to love excellence, and practise self-control as this amiable lady. 


Tue Museum or Foreicn SCIENCE AND ART, 
published by E. Littell, Philadelphia, is soon to be further improved and 
enlarged. Whoever wishes to read all the best articles of the English periodi- 
cals should subscribe for this Museum, and they will be gratified. There is no 
work of the kind in our country managed with equal taste and judgment. The 
engravings and execution of the work are in fine style. 


Tur Evrerpeiap ; a Musical Review and Table of the Fine Arts. 
Vol. II. 

The numbers, thus far, of the second volume of this work are quite credit- 
able to the industry and taste of Mr. Gates the new editor. The pages are 
graced by several well-known signatures ; and by others that will be known, 
and by good selections. Hinda, Estelle, Rockwell, and Fairfield adorn the 
poetical department. The harp of Rockwell is now silenced for ever, but it 
has uttered tones we cannot soon forget. 

We could wish, however, to see the work more decidedly American in 
its character. The fascination of music should be united with national feel- 
ings, and receive immortality from the sentiments which they adorn. We 
need not depend wholly and meanly on Italy, on Germany, or Great Britain 
for the melody and harmony that delight us in our celebrations,—-in our wor- 
ship,—at our fire sides. Music may be as national as literature ;—it may be 
made of mighty influence in rousing national feeling, and shaping national 
character ; and we hope that one day America will, like Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and Switzerland, be proud of her own airs, and marches, and songs. 


Tur DutcuMaAn’s FiresipE we only name here as we have not room 
for the notice it deserves, and which we intend next month to give, to re~ 
commend to our readers as a work richly deserving a perusal. Mr. Paul- 
ding is, in heart and soul, an American writer, and that, with the merit of 
his works, entitle him to a high place in public favor. 
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